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VSS WHSES? SOLYWE, 


Death of the Righteous. 


riurne is no bitte 
Who sees the os 


Yet with an eye 


r to him, 
thering shadows round him elos 
# faith that grows not dim, 
1 thi world of woes, 


ess in death 





V 


Looks far beyor $ v 
And journeys calmly onward to his end, 
Prusting his heavenly father as his friend 


For lengthened years in active goodness spent 


Will bring their sure reward in life’s last st 


The perfect happiness of calm content, 
And t “ t qniet of a g in la 

(). it is blessedness to die as those 

Who thus serenely their existence close 











)», ther rt wdness in a life thus past 

Wh tl lu hild of ease can never know 
Performing © fe’s duties to the last 

tiiaily to live, and willingly to g 

5 heaver high. 

W) would 1 we that pathway to the sky? 
t ricus thus to y away 

From this vain world of wearin und str 
And puttin ff the its of d 

Le clothed upon with everlasting 
Anew t} I ne, when the ma r @ 


As a full ripened shock in harvest falls 


2“27eee 


The Beggar. 


N T—bnt no watcher stood beside the dying, 
whis; faith, er nerve the shrinking 
(ir with r 1 word to hie dim eve reply t 
Disy th I bosom stole 
Alon nn found } 
H hy the ad ws 1 ev Thy 





und him 
ul re his spirit on their beams to heavy 





N 1 ArT n sad procession sweeping 
I wed his ashes to their place of rest 

N wire! eve dimmed its soft light with weeping— 
No kindred lip his brow in angnish pre 

But careless hands in heart rudeness him 
To the cold earth, ‘mid evening's gathering gloor 
i t wind, no sigh was murmured o'er him, 
And, save the dew, no tear fell on his tom) 
ve } ch there 1 Is no wee willow 
No chiseled marble marks his place of sleep, 

lout the weet violet makes his 1 ts pillow, 
Amd t fair stars their vigi “er him kee; 

The gind sun s es, and the dim moonlight slumbers 
Upon the spot; and from her leafy work 

Phe minstrel wild-bird chants her pleasant numbers 
In quiet concert with the whispering brook 

Joy—joy in heaven! Seraphie harps and voices 


Lift their glad weleome: and the echoing dome 
Sends back the strain, whi 
Ami shouts o 


> arch to arch re es, 
f rapture bail the wanderer home; 
No more alone, the winds of autumn meet him, 
His thin, white locks wet with the dews of even: 
But clad in glory, angels throng to greet him, 
And crown him first among the blest of heaven. 


eRe — 
God. 


On Thou who art the fountain and the term 
Of that, which men have called the universe, 
Whose breath, from chaos like a living germ, 
Confusion, void and darkness did disperse; 
Thou who uprolled’st the sun, and spread the stars 
Like sentinels in heaven—and broke the bars 
Of that mysterious and unfathomed night 
Which hung upon creation’s eyelids till Thy light 
Proclaimed the dawn, and woke along the sky 
The stars and angels in one symphony. 
Thou art the true and holy—Thou alone, } 
Mov’st the suns in fix’d unalter’d course, 
And moons and stars;—and with Almighty foree 
Upholdest all, from thine own glorious throne! 








The Miser. 


An old man sat by a fireless hearth. 
Though the night was ds and chill, 

Ant mournfully over the frozen earth 
The wind sobbed low and shrill 

His locks were white. and his 
And dim. but not with veare. 

And his skeleton form had 


With penury more 






eyes were grey 


wasted away 
than years. 


A rmshlicht was casting its 
Oer the damp and dingy 
Where the lizard had mad imy lair, 

And the renemous crawls; 
But the meanest thing in this loathsome room 
F hare, 
As he sat like a ghost in an empty 


glare 











Was the miser all worn 





On his broken and only chair 


He had bolted the window and b 
And every nook he had scanned. 
And felt the fastenings o'er and o'er 
With his eld and skinny hand 
And vet he sat gazing intently reund 
And trembled with silent fear, 
And startled and shuddered at every sound 
That fell on his coward ear 
ha!” langhed the miser—‘I'm 
From this nicht so eold 1 drear. 
From the drenching driving blast, 








rain 
With my gold and treasures here; 
Tam eoll and wet with the iey rain. 


And my health is bad ‘tis trne: 
Yet if I shoul! light that fire again. 
It would cost me a cent or tw 


f the precious wine 
cold and fears— 
e by a friend of mir 





’ a i 
And drank fre 
Aud his eve 


And his bosom 


ruby tide, 


swelled with pride. 

“Let me see—let me see.’ said the miser then. 
“'Tis some sixty vears or more 

Since the happy honr where | hegan 
To heap np the glittering store: 

And well have IL sy 


ed with anxious toil, 
4 ! + 


wided chest will show 
I have more th 





wenld ransom a kingdom s] 


Or an emperor could bestow 


From the orient realm I have rubies bright, 
And gold from the famed Pern: 
I've diamonds would shame the stars of night 


3 
And pearls 


And more I'll 





morning d 
ere the morrew’s sun 
His rays fror west shall fling; 
That widow, to free her prisaned son, 

Shall bring me her bridal ring.” 









ned to an old worm-eaten chest 
nd cautiously raised the lid, 
And then it shone like the clonds 
With the sun in their splendor 
And gem after gem in precious st 
Are raised with exulting 
And he counted and 
In many j 





the west, 





smile 
‘ounted them o'er and o'er, 
a glittering pile. 





Why comes the flush to his pallid brow, 
While his eves like his diamonds shine? 
Why writhes he thns in such torture now? 
What was there in that wine! 
His lonely seat he strove to regain— 
To crawl to to his nest he tried; 
But finding his efforts all in vain, 
He clutched his gold and—died. 


~scoeoo- _ — 


Smiles. 


A smile npon some kindred face, 

When human hearts with grief are bowed, 
Is like the golden rays that chase 

The darkness from the summer cloud. 


It lifts, and thrills, and brings a cheer 
To glad with joy the saddest hours, 
And sparkles on the soul as clear 
As dews that sleep on fainting flowers. 


irr’d the door, 


grew bright with each draught he took, 


WASSBLUs’, 


The Time to Die. 


BY MISS MARTHA A. WISWALL. 





Iv was winter. Before a cheeriu! fire 


The eurta 


folds to the floor, casting an air or ce 


sat an aged 
man in lovely meditation. us fell in heavy 
mfort over the 
room, and excluding the piercing cold. Yeta tremor 
passed over the frame of the old man, as the raging 
ot the storm witheut fell upou his ear 
“Lam thankful I have a shelter ou such 


this,” said he, drawing his easy clair nearer the fire. 


abroad | such ay} 


“Wo to the wretch that roams 
less storm;” then musiog for some tink 
cing the and ever and 


thoug 


room, anon pause 
ht, which at length found expres-icn. 
“Death is a fearful thing to comtemplat 
butin such a season as this, methinks | woul 
ele hard for life. To be place ad dee} the cok 
earth; no! she herself seems to strive to prevent 
act, and winds her robe of snow over | 
om, to prevent admittance. 


Whenal die, 


spring-time, when allis fresh and gay. 
I 


may it be in the bright aud joyou 
But hark! 
surely Ldkt not hear a knock, for who would venture 
out on such a night!” and opening the door he saw 
before hina girl, who begged for shelter 
to excite pity in the hardest heart. 

The appeal was enough for the kind hearted oll 


man: and drawing her within the room, he Give he 


a seat near the fire, and strove to revive her dO] & 
frame. After she had so far recovered as to answer 
his inquiries, she told him she was a lonely creature, 


with no friend in the world; she had roamed 


from place to place, living on charity, and that she | 
never known father, or mother, or relati 

The old man, still dwelling upon the subject 
hal for sometime occupic his mind, as { her 
death woul not be a welcome messe net to her, 3 
she had nothing for which to live, an ne ca 
for her—would she not be willing to « and be at 
rest? 

“Oh! ask me not to give up my life, s sometimes 


bright and joyous. In the lovely summer, the flow- 





ers are my friends, the birds speak to me from 
trees, and the bee winds his tiny hort r me ! 
then I wander forth in the green w >, and all 
sweetnes Oh, no! youth has no time to die!” 

Years rolled on; the spring ay 2 

i ht, the birds rejoiced on e¢ ail - 
ture smiled to welcome the blithe e ess of spring 
But the old man had new ties to bind n to the ear 
the houseless wanderer was now as a daughter to him 


his interest in her was too strong a bond to be easil 
broken. 


the cold and dreary winter. Age 


It was as hard to leave the world then as in 


strengthen the love of life, although youth was with- 
ered and nature dying; yet “life, life only!" was his 
desire. 

Spring passed, and summer, with its mild and balimny 
air, visited the earth; the maiden smiled in the glad- 
ness of her heart, and the old man rejoiced in he rhap- 
He r hay . 


2y laugh rung upone his ear in wild and merry peals 
PY £ guy y} 


piness, for she threw joy and bliss around, 


as she watched the flight of the butterfly, and he 


sweet song rose upon the air as she tended her birds, 


| and watched the opening of each bud to the light: 


an and the mai- 





Time flew swiftly by, yet the old: 














5S 


den were attached to the earth as in spring time. 
Death gained new horrors as the seasou advanced; 


their summer path was strewn with flowers. ‘*'It was 


no time to die.” 

Autumn, with its purple grape, and downy peach, 
and pleasant nutting time, took the place of summer, 
and brought with it lightness and joyousness of eool 
The lit- 
tle maiden tripped through the dry leaves, and chased 


air, and freedom from the oppressive heat. 


the squirrel with almost its own swiftness; then throw- 
ing back her sunny curls, she bounded to the side of 
the old man, as he sat under the vines at his door. ma- 
king glad his eyes with her bright and happy face, 
and his heart grew young again. Io her lightsome, 
joyous mirth both little thought of death. 
had clothed her ina robe of brown and dry leaves, 
and hid herself from the eye of man—she seemed to 
wish not for human compary in this her time of 
change. 

Winter returned again; again we see the old man 
sitting in his easy chair before the bright and glowing 
fire; but he is not the solitary being he was before, 
for beside him is one in the first blush of youth and 
grace; she is no longer the gay and noisy child; she 
is no less lovely, no less happy, but a deeper shade of 
thought steals over her face, and a heavenly radiance 
sits upon her features, as she bends over the book 
from which, in accents of deep reverence, she reads 
the word of God to the old man 

What think they of death?. The faces of both look 
more restrained; the Holy Spirit sheds its light upon 
the way which leadeth to the grave; it no longer 
The old man received the 
heavenly guest into a heart which had always been 


seems dark and lonely. 


The maiden 
now drooped daily, but she no longer thought it hard 
to give up life; and when the cold blast swept over 
the earth, and the garb of snow enveloped it, with 


the residence of kindness and charity. 


robes no less white, was she received to the hosom of 
her Heavenly Father. 
Then i acked the old man—*When is the time to 
die?” 
“A holy calm was on his brow, 
And peaceful was his breath; 
And sweetly o’er his features stole 
A smile, a look divine 
He spoke the language of his soul— 
‘My Master’s time is mine!’ ” 


—?seo+ 
Economy. 


Economy is one of the chief duties of a state, as 
well as ofanindividual. It is not only a great virtue 
in itself, but itis the parent of many others. It pre- 
serves men and nations from the commission of crime 
and the endurance of misery 

The man that lives within his income can be just, 
humane, charitable, and independent. He who lives 
beyond it, becomes, almost uecessarily, rapacious, 
mean, faithless, contemptitle. The economist is ea- 


sy and comfortable; the prodigal harrassed with 
debts, and unable to obtain the 
life. So 
well as national happiness. has, from the beginning of 


the world to the present day, ! 


necessary means of 


it is with nations. National character, as 


cen sacrificed on the 
altar of profusion. 
+ eee - 


The Divinity of Love 


THE affection with which the mere fact of helpness- 


ness and de pende nee fills the heart of woluan, is the 
j 


divinest attribute of her nature, Is there a more 


lovely sight on earth than the devotion of a daughter 


to an aged, perhaps peevish parent, sinking into a sec- 


ond childhood; or of a mother to that sickly, deform- 
ed, and perhaps imbecile child, who is an offence and 
burdent Itis the 


Divinity, who created this last best gem of earth, shi- 


yevery one besile It is beautiful! 


ning through this his fairest creation. 


The earth | 


The 


L’EBsperance. 


Amaranth. 





BY GEORGE 


WueEn Lucifer, the fallen Son of Morning, was per- 
mitted to intrude among the fairy bowers of Eden, 


HATCH. 


and with his specious reasoning and accursed wiles, 
| seduce the erring parents of our race, one boon alone 


did Heaven vouchsafe, one blessing give, to operate 
as an equivalent for all that they had lost. 
| and blessing was the angel Hope. She, alone, of all 
| the angelic choir of Paradise, still sojourns with us. 
| She alone, young, lovely, beautiful as ever, yet con- 
tinues to encourage, cheer, and sustain us; to infuse 
| new life within our drooping souls while here on 
earth, and indicate, unerringly, a brighter world be- 
yond, 


That boon 


When again the sons of men fell under the delu- | 


| sions of the arch betrayer—when they forgot their 
God, and altogether went astray, then, sad and griev- 
ing, this fair angel fled; earth sank beneath the aveng- 
ing power of Justice, and the world was drowned.— 
But she returned again, still pitying and kind as ever. 
When the dove sprang forth from the ark of the only 
just Noah, and spread her wings over the wide waste 
of waters, bright, pure, unsullied as of erst, beamed 
the star of Hope. The small, bright light which had 
guided the Patriarch through his eventful career up to 
that time, rose then brilliant and full to the view of the 
faithful, never again to disappear but in the blaze of 
Eternity. 
| thas, ever since that moment, been the guiding 
light of all mankind. 
eyes forever seek it. 


Like tournesol to the sun, our 
From thenceforth has it shone 
with undiminished brilliance through the gloom, 
which, like a robe, enwraps the human mind. 


“Sunlight upon Judea’s hills!’—there has been one 


exception. 


There was a time when proud men’s 


| hearts did quail and tremble abjectly, and graves gave 


| up their dead; when rocks were rent assunder, and 


all nature stood aghast at man’s atrocity. Hope would 


have fled, had not Jehovah’s arm withheld her. Since 
| that eventful hour, our guardian angel hath indeed 
been with us; since then her talisman hath glittered 
on the forehead of the world with scarce an iatermis- 


sion. 


There is a sort of universal magic in the name of 
this divinity, which certainly attaches to few others; a 
| kind of general applicability to all the wants of sad 
| humanity. 


For the bewildered mariner it is an ever 





present Pharos; and for the weary pilgrim in bis dark- 
| est hour, a most soothing ignis fatuus at least, sustain- 
ing weary nature, when inextricably lost, benighted. 
| The careworn, through its medium, descry, while yet 
| afar off, their reward, and dream of the fresh and fair 
leaves which are blooming in the distant domain. 
Hope, like the rainbow, is an emblem of a covenant 
between man and his Maker; the one arose out of the 
flood, the other was born in Paradise; the one is lim- 
ited to an especial favor, while the other fills immen- 
sity ~ 
Hope proves man is immortal, or that Heaven is un- 
just. We live, we move, we act, not forthe present 
but for the future. If, then, there is no future, sadly 
do weerr. An expectation of eventual blessedness, 
joranunbroken ease, incites us all; encouraging to 
virtue, and increasing the aggregate of human happi- 
| ness, ‘tis true; yet if we hope in vain for more than 
this , deceit is all—existence isa fable. 

Finally, Hope is the mainspring of our life, and an 
anchor to the soul in death; the moving principle 
which fills the mechanism of the mind, and the stay 
Whether 


she point to wealth or fame, ease or preferment, she 


of sinking hearts when life begins to dim. 


| is ever before us to console in affliction, cheer in ad- 
The mechanic 
and trader, the rich and the poor, the high and the 


versity, and invigorate our energies. 


humble, hear alike her inviting voice. 


As an inducement to the stolid or despairing, she 
rears high aloft adazzling banner, on the waving 
folds of which is seen portrayed whatever most their 
hearts desire; she tells us all to press onward, and we 
shall succeed in every enterprise; to give our mind to 
the accomplishment of each particular pursuit, and 
we shall yet be crowned with honor. 

The path of those whose hopes are linked with 
moderation in desire, and industry in action, shall be 
strewn with ever-blooming flowers; and visions bright 
and happiness untainted, shall come over them in full 
fruition. 

“Hope on, hope ever!—by the sndden springing 
Of the green leaves which winter hid so long, 
And by the bursts of trimphant singing, 
\fter cold silent months, the woods among, 
And by the rending of the frozen chains, ; 
Which bound the rippling rivers on their plains. 


Deem not these words are lightly spoken, 

Or, like a lovely song, to leave no trace;— 
No; when the gloom which wraps the earth is broken, 
And the full day-spring rises on our race, 
Then shall the mists a glorious scene disclose, 
And the wild desert blossom as the rose.” 


oOo o- — 


Memory of the Dead. 





How sacred the memory of the dead! We will 
not—cannot forget those whose affections were early 
entwined around our hearts in the holy bonds of 
friendship. They may have died on a foreign shore, 
far from home and friends, vo kindred spirit upon 
whom they cast a farewell look, ere they entered the 
heavenly world, but they still live in our hearts. 
When we visit our familiar retreats, and meet not 
their sweet smiling faces, we think of them too; at the 
calm twilight hour, and at bright smiling morn their 
image is not forgotten. The stranger may pass lightly 
over the grassy mound which covers them—'twill not 
disturb their repose. Theirs is a sweet, a holy sleep 
Calm be 


their sleep, and though recollections of them may 


—theirsisa rest which none shall disturb. 


cause the tear-drop to fall, we will not call them back 


from their noble, pure home, to again mingle with 





the vanities of earth, and again meet its trials. 

We willsilently look upon the turf which covers 
them—we will there plant the evergreen and thornless 
rose, as a parting tribute to their memory, and then 
leave the spot—perhaps forever, but while life and 
reason last, we will think of them—cherish their mem- 
ory as a choice plant. True, indeed, they have min- 
gled their once lovely forms with the dust, among the 
rich and poor, the virtuous and the vicious, but the 
immortal spark within is transplanted to a fairer clime 
—even Paradise, the home of angels. 

They are gone—gone from us, but we cherish their 
remembrances, and forget them not in our daily walks 
through life. They are transplanted to a brighter 
land, while love casts a fadeless garland upon the 
green turf which covers them. 


+ seo 


Principle. 





He 


who has no courage cannot be said to have principle ; 


Never confide in the principle of a timid man. 


he may be disposed to virtue, and may prefer good to 
evil, but he is the sport of chance, and the slave of 
circumstances. What avails the best inclinations if 
A fee 
ble and irresolute man who means well, is more dan 


You 


1inst him; 


resolution be wanting to put them in practice? 


gerous than an audacious and confirmed villain. 


know the latter, and are on your guard a 





you rely upon the good intentions of the former, and 
discover too late, like the son of Israel, he is unstable 
as water, and shall not excel. 

A timid man can never become great; if he possess 
talent he cannot apply it; he is trampled upon by the 
envious and awed by the swaggering; he is thrust 
from the direct path which alone leads to honor and 


fame, by every aspirant who posseses more spirit thau 


himself, 














THE AMARANTH. 


Amaranthin 
lasting teeasure~—Troth! 


The oniv 


lower on Earth 1— Virtue 
The only ” 


Mechanics. 


We have thought for some time past of offering a 


few reflections upon this numerous class of the com- 


manity, especially in regard to the position they actu- | 


ally sustain, and the position they should sustainjin re- 
lation to the other classes of society. 

Their name is legion, and they are more or less 
identified with all departments of business and life.— 
They are the lever of Archimedes, which moves the 
world. But are their importance and position duly 
considered und respected? we mean in the aggregate. 
We know that when some splendid luminary. like 
Franklin, shoots up from the sphere, and blazes thro’ 
the world, attracting its gaze—it lights up, by its retlec- 
tion, the rank of mechanics, and confers a temporary 
pride and dignity on the sphere whence the orb arose. 
But we also know that when a mechanic, by his in- 
dustry and skill, or by a fortunate combination of cir- 
« umstances, which confer no honor on himself, emer- 
ges from obscurity and poverty, and rolls amidst all 
the luxuries of uncounted wealth, he often seeks to 
conceal his origin, in deference to the blind prejudices 
of society, and the dictates of a perv erted and flatter- 
ed heart, worse than cowardly, denies himself to bis 
great family kindred, and tarns up his pampered nose 
at the mere mention ofa mechanic. This city, even 
amidst its fashionable walks, is full of such pictures. 
The fact speaks more eloquently than words, and 
there is something radically wrong in the constitution 
of society —something false in the popular mind, 

W hy should mechanics, who combine and exhibit 
in their diversified range, the highest and most plastic 
energies of genius; on whose laborious, ney er-tiring 
skill, wealth and luxury depend; and to whose power 
price is subservient for its swelling ‘pomp and cireum- 
stance,’ be treated as inferior beings, among the mov- 
ing masses of the same humanity? Is it because their 
hands are harder or more stained, or because their 


hearts ase less capable of those sentiments and affec- 


tions which soften and elevate society! If the for- 
mer, the cause must be admitted: but we protest 
ayvainst the effect as unnatural and unjust. We deny 


that the proposition in the latter alternative is true; 
but assert, on the contrary, that in this class natural 
and wholesome affections of the heart are to be found. 

Merit should be the only passport to society and 


consideration; and the state of society will be artifi- 
cial and disordered until merit shall be thus respect- 
ed. 

We will admit that the inferior estimation in which 
mechanics are regarded, is to some extent attributable 
faults. 
They d 


Let them, as a class, bestow more atten- 


to their own They do not sufficiently respect 


themselves. 0 not assert and properly defend 
their rights. 
tion on their personal appearance and add ress—culti- 
vate a greater dignity and polish of manners, and at- 
tend generally to those minor accomplishments which 
constitute in the eye of a correct, not sickly taste, the 
true gentleman. 

They will thus commend themselves as the repre- 
sentatives of that skill and genius which they exhibit 
in theirwarious departments, and be respected as such 
delegates, unencumbered by factitious impediments. 
We think we see in the movements of the age, a pro- 
gressive tendency to the spirit of equality we advocate. 
It is not the agrarian principle in spite of dollars and 
cents, it is founded on the recognition of the internal 
man, in whatever guise he may be found—the valua- 


tion of the jewel in the midst of its repulsive incrusta- 
tion—the discernment of the true orb, though deeply 
imbedded in the common earth. It is the test of equal- 
ity to which the great Scottish poet alludes: 


aS 


maranth 


c 





a) aran 





“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 


Humility. 
The man’s the gold for a’ that.” y 


| 

| 

a. 
The operation of our democratic institutions is help- | HUMILITY is truth, and pride is a lie:—the one glo- 
ing on thismoral consummation. It is planting on ev- rifies God, the other dishonors him. Humility makes 
ery side free public libraries, and other means for the | ™€" angels, pride makes angels become devils. Pride 
developement and improvement of the mind and heart, | is folly, humility is the temper of a holy spirit and ex- 
| and offering to all, in spite of the disparities of external cellent wisdom. Humility is the way to glory, pride 
advantages, to achieve an equality with the highest | '° ruin and confusion. Hunility makes saints on 
}earth, pride undoes them. 
We say then to the mechanic, lift your eye to this 
standard and keep it in view. 


standard of mental and moral excellence. Humility beautifies the 
saints in heaven, and the elders throw their crowns at 
| the foot of the throne, while pride disgraces a man 


among all the societies of the earth. 


Do your part in the 
movements of the day, and compel by your efforts, re- 
cognition of your just position.—Gaz. of the Union. 


Satan solicits the cause of the 
| other, and promotes his own interest in it most of all ; 


é oa ; } 
Saturday Night. aa | 


| self inimitable so signally as in this of meekness and 


| God loves one, and 


——? seo oe 
and there is no one grace in which Christ proved him- 





How many associations, sweet and hallowed, crowd humility; for the enforcement of which he undertook 


It is | the condition of a servant, a lile of poverty and a death 
but a prelude to more pure, more pleasing associa- | of disgrace: he washed the feet of his disciples, and 
tions, with renewed joy at each succeeding return. | 


around that short sentence, ‘Saturday Night!” 


even of Judas himself, that his action might be turned 
"Tis then the busy din of life ceases, that cares and | into a sermon to preach his duty, and make it as eter- 
anxieties are forgotten, that the worn out frame seeks | nal as his own story. 


its needed repose, and the mind its relaxation from 


+ soo + 


Filial Gratitude. 


earth and its concerns; with joy looking for the com- 
ing day of rest, so wisely and beneficially set apart for ss 
man’s peace and happiness by his Creator. | GRATITUDE is a principle ingredient in filial affec- 
ion. 


7" . . ‘ te oveala F ost etriking t . 
rhe tired laborer seeks his own cottage, to which It often reveals itself in a most striking manner 


) Wen parents moulder in the dust. It induces obedi- 


perhaps he has been a stranger the past week, where 
a loving wife and smiling children meet him with 
smiles and caresses. 


ence to their precepts, and tender love for their mem- 


Here he realizes the bliss of | OTY: A little boy was once passing the ornamental 


. ° e | fs ic ¢ ‘ } “rve ce e 
hard-earned comforts, and at this time, perhaps more garden of arich man, and was observed to look earn 


. ” . bs . >stly risti at some spre t sre ve ina- 
than any other, the happiness of domestic life and its | ‘ stly and wistiully at some sprouts that were germina 


attendant Glessines ting on the trunk of an o! 


On being asked 
what he wanted, he repliod, “My mother loved flow- 


ers, and every green living thing, 


i poplar, 


Released from the disturbing cares of the week, the 


> . She he De ad 
professional man beholds the return of Saturday he has been deac 


two years, yet | have never planted one where she 


night, and he gladly seeks the clustering vines nour- | 
sleeps. 


ished by his parental care, the reality of those joys : ag thinking how pretty one of these would 
which are only his own to know at their peculiar sea- look there. : \ 
sons and under these congenial circumstances, so The gentleman kindly gave hima rose bush and a 
faithfully and vividly evidenced by this periodical 


scene of enjoyment and repose. 


fresh wand of weeping willow. Then the poor little 
fellow lifted up his streaming eyes, and gave thanks, 


in broken accents, for himself and dear dead mother 


The lone widow, too, has toiled on day after day, 


27wweecee 


Childhood's Home. 


to support her little charge; how gratefully does she | 
resign her cares atthe return of Saturday night, and 


thank her God for these kind resting places on the How the herrt leaps at the sound, and the thoughts 


rugged path of life, by which she is encouraged from | o eagerly back to its scenery, its waters gleaming in 
| £ ap > uF) . 5 > 
weer k t yee ‘ y We r i 
o week to hold on her way. the sunlight or murmuring in melody and singing 





themselves to rest beneath its shadows, or raising their 


Reven ge. riplets to kiss the moonbeams, its sky with its morning 


| light, and it evening crimson, its breezes ladened witl 
BANISH all malignant and revengeful thoughts. light, and it evening crimson,.1 reezes ladened with 


A 
spirit of revenge is a very spirit of the devil; than 


which nothing can be more opposite to the temper 


fragrant wealth, borne from the cells of a thousand 
flowers, its school-room on the hill-side, with its sports 


which Christianity was designed to promote. If your and happy faces, the village ¢ ren mae Se queies 
revenge be not satisfied, it will give you torment now i old steeple, the well worn path to its steps, and the 
if it be, it will give you greater hereatter. None isa mennty peals of its bell, the homestead whose ev ery 
greater sel{-tormentor than a malicious and revengeful object is treasured in the memory as a sacred thing— 


man, who turns the poison of his own temper in upon all, all_have & homein the heartiRhough it may be 


aT chilled by the roughing tempest of inaturer years. 
himself. . 5s ! ’ 





The Christian precept on tisis case is, “Let not the | 


Charity. 


sun go down upon your wrath:” and this precept, Plu- 





tarch tells us, the Pythagoreans practised in a literal THOUGH the goodness of man’s heart did not in- 


sense:—W ho, if at any time in a passion, they broke | cline him to charity, one would think the desire of 


out in opprobrious language, before the sunset gave | howor should. For as building fine houses, purchas- 


one another their hands, and with them a discharge ing fine clothes, pictures, and other such like articles 


to 


from all injuries; and so, with a mutual reconcilia- 


of expense, shows nothing more than an ambition 
tion, parted friends.” 


| be respected above other people, would not one act 


- emewe- of charity, one jastance of redeeming a poor family 
The Human Heart. from all the miseries of poverty, or restoring an unfor- 


. P . tunate tradesman to the means of procuring a liveli- 
THE velvet moss will grow upon the sterile rock— a 

; ; hood by his industry, acquire him more real respect 
the mistletoe flourish on the «ithered branch—the , - sc . 
: [ : and more lasting honor? ‘Phe former are the works 
pine and cedar remain fresh and fadeless amid the |. , 
; ; of other people's hands—the latter the acts of his own 
mutations and changes of the dying year—and, heav- Bisiea 


en be praised, something green, something beautiful seo - 


+} 


THAT man, who, to the 


| ments the great mass of public or individual hap; 


to see, and grateful to the soul, will, in the coldest 
and darkest hour of fate, still swine its tendrils around 
the crumbling altars and broken arches of the deso- 
Jate temples of the human heart. 


utmost of his power, aug* 


ness, will under every institution, and in spite of all 


opposition, be the happiest of all men himself 
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TALE WOBRLAST, | 


The Secret of Happiness. } 


Go, search the ponderous tomes of husian learning | 
—explore the works of Confucius—examine the pre- | 
Socrates.— | 


cepts of Seneca, and all the writings of 
} 


*Collect all the excellencies of the ancient and mod- 
ern moralists, and poimt toa sentence equabto the sim- 
of \THER, FORGIVE 


rue!” 


‘ple prayer our Saviour, “I 


he grossest indig- 


Reviled and insulted—suffering t 
nities—crowned with thorns, and led away to die, no 
annihilating curse breaks from his lips. Sweet and 
placid as the aspirings of a mother for her nurseling, 
ascends the prayer of mercy tor his enemies, “Father, 
forgive them!" 


QO, it was wo of its origin, provy- 


og, incontestibly, that his mi-- was from heaven! | 
Acquaintances, have you «y+ 


1? It 


rifterest eem 


juarrelled? Friends, 


have you ever differe ite, who was pure and 


perfect, forgave his | es, do you we ll to 
cherish anger? Brothers. to ithe precept is impe r- 


but ‘sev- 


ative; vou should forgive, uot seven times, 
enty times seven.’ 

Husbands and wives, you ve no right to expect 
pertection in each other li, evris human. IlInesa 
will sometimes make you jvtolent, and disappoint-| 


ment ruffle the smoothest temper Gu ard, then, with 


unremitting vigilance, your ps controlled, they 





are the genial warmth that heers us along 
the way of life—ungoverned they are consuming 
fires. Let vour strife be one respectfal attention 
and conciliating conduct. Cu ite with care the 
kind and gentle affections. Plant not, but eradicate 
the thorn in your partner's path. Above all, let no 


feeling of revenge ever find a 
A kind 


1 
hin 


vv in your breast 


word—an obliging action nif it be a tri- | 
x one, has a power superior harp of David, 
n calming the billows of the so 


Revenge 





is as incompatibl wW ness as relig- | 





yn. Let him whose soul is dark w malice, and 
stuclious of revenge, walk through fit , clad with 
verdure and adorned with flowers s eve there is 
no beauty—the flowers to him exhale fragrance. 
Like his soul, nature is robe , t eepest sable 
The smile of beauty and cheerfulne-s his tup his 
bosom with j rv 3 but the furies of he race there, and 
render him as miserable as he wishes the ects 
his hate. 

But let him lay his hand upon his st, A say, 
“Revenge, I cast thee from me } hie eme as 
I forzive others,” and nature suiies me 
lizhtful garniture. Then indeed are 3 
verdant, and the flowers fragraut—then is 
ofthe grove delightful to his ear, and the s1 - 


tue lovely to his soul 
~2ee 


Spirit of Christianity. 


We know that every thing is affected that is tou 


th 


by the spirit of Christianity. It touches the hea 


the proud man and he becomes as humble as ahi 
ittouches the heart of the sensualist and he becomes 


nure and heavenly; it touches the affections of th 


} 


»vetous and he becomes liberal; it touches the heart 


of the revengeful and they become forgiving and lov 
ine; ittouches the chaio of caste and it melts; it touch 
es the idols of the heathen and they fall to the ground 


like Dagon before the ark of Gad: it touches the at 


mosphere of idolatry, and the glare of superstition is 
dissolved; it touches the fetters of the slave, and they 
fall off; it touches the ruthless despotism of the earth, 
and they wither at its glance; it touches the hearts of 
saveres, and they take their place among civilized 
me n; it sends its fructifying showers on the barren 
wilderness, and it blossoms like the rose; it smiles up 


on the desert, and the inhabitants of the rock, and 


wandering bushmen sing for joy, and shout from the | 


wos of the mountains. 


Cc lh e Amaranth. 
TAL VOWS, 


The Axe-Thrower. 


Not lony since, on board a Mississippi steamer, 


| there were many passengers, and among them an ath- 


letic model of humanity, hoosierly dressed, who boast- 
Ene e 3 ‘ 
edi of his high social connexions, and his skill in 


throwing an axe—a 





gymnastic amusement now near- 
ly obsolete 

During a promiscuous conversation by the crowd 
in the social hall, the centre of which was the conse- 
quential axe man, who was relating personal anec- 
dotes of sundry great men, upon his individual au- 
thority, it was suggested that he migt 
ed with Henry ¢ lay. 

“Clay m 


gentlemen, him and me’s in correspondence. 


it be acquaint- 


[ ex- 
pecta letter from him at the next town.” 


No particular inquiry was mace as to the nature of 
I rill 


; but the crowd, enjoying the char- 


his corre spon le nce- whe ther it 


related to the t: 
or throwing the axe 
acter, followed up wit 


¢ | 
and 


h the names of other luminaries 


among others thatof Tom Benton was mentioned. 


“Tom Benton—big nose Tom! He drivesa pair 


of horses that I sent him. 


He uttered this with 


an air that 


eth T 


dispute ; and when at leng 


vas brookless of all 
mm Corwin’s name came 
p, a sinile lit up his face, and a wink darkened one 
of his eyes, as he said 
“Now you have hiton the man. We were chil 


that General Jackson sent 


ren 
together—smoked the 


ipe 
me, together, and went tothe same school. I 


asi 


1e was 


connted on as being as smart a boy im; and, when 


spellin’ tuck us to the head, 


T was there as often as 
Tom, and sometimes oftener. Then, when we got all 


the edication out of that school, we went to College 


together, and both on us graduated the same dav.— 
Al me and Tom 
was, that he went to Congress, and—J went down th 
But, Tl 


throw an axe further tl 


| the difference, gentlemen, atwixt 


river! that I Cc 


beta thousand dollars 


TomC 


an 
an 


rwib, or any white 


man on board this boat 


So saying, he strode off, proud of his dignified ac- 


complishment. 


-7ce + 


A Tough Story. 


Our Uucle Ezra is in the habit of sometimes stretch- 


truth a litth—a vicious sort of propensity, 


ich the rest of the family are singularly free. 


rd him tell Snooks rather a severe story, on 


t week, ancl we have concluded to give it to the 


“When Dlived in Maing .” said he, “I helped bre ak 
up a pir f new aT we got the wood off in the 
vinter, and arly f ims we begun to think of 

lowin Itwas so consarned rocky that we had 

lee en to one plow—we did, faith— 

‘ I hve f ’ than a week.and I tho'r 
Is | nost killed me, Iveow. Ons 

av I was and the plow hita stump which 
me ‘ e foot » half through it—hard 
an 4 I } w<eplit it, and T was 
ein str hi when I ippened to think 

might sna ‘ r so | ha ist threw my 
feet out when ‘ ‘ re taking a smart h 
of the seat of my antaloons Or course 1 was 
but Pheld onto the low indles the 
teamsters did all they ald, that teas {eighty oxen 
conldn't tear my pantaloons nor cause me to let go 1 
grip. At last, though, after ne tie ihe re t 
they made a strong pull altogether, and the oll stun 
came out, and it had mighty long roots, too, let wis 


tell you. My wife made the cloth for them panta- 


loons, and J haint wore any other kind since 
The only reply Snooks made to this was I should 


think it would have been hard on your suspenders 


said he, “Fi nry Clay ?—know him! wh y,| 


Conversation. 

IF I were to choose the people with whom I would 
epend my hours of conversation, they should be cer- 
tainly such as labored no farther than to make them- 
selves readily apprehended, and would have patience 
and curiosity to understand me. 


To have good sense, and ability to express it, are 





the most essential and necessary qualities in compan- 
ions. When thoughts rise in us fit to utter among fa- 
miliar friends, there needs but very little care in cloth- 


ing the m. 


Tre mimd, Ww hich, like the delicate leaves of the 


minosa, shrinks from every touch, is illy caleulated 1 


solicit the assistance of the powe rful, or to rain the fa- 


vor of the creat. The very looks of the prosperon « 


it construes into arrogance; and it is equally wounded 


by the civility which appears to condescend 


silence w 


at 


the ins hich wears the form of cont 


-2eoe + 


Death. 


iytless hard to die; but it is agcreeal le 
hope we shall not live here forever, and that a bette: 
life will put and end to the troubles ofthis. Ii 
were o ed immortality on earth, who is there would 
ac t so melanc hols a giit ? W hat hope , what re- 


what consolation would be left us agai 


nst the 


ine, and the injustice of man. 


7~—~eoee - 


WoMEN nlose the man they love, and 


loves them, by mere wantonnness 





reject, and they repent, They should 
to take this rash step hastily, for a proud, high-miad 
ed, gifted man will seldom ask a woman twice. 
~2.ceor 
AN aristocratic Irish absentee, sneaking of his native 


country, said, 


‘it was an execrabl 


yn ting worth owning was her whiskey.” 
“You mean to say, then,” observed a waggish 
friend, that ‘with all her faults, you love her Sfill 


-2eoe + -- 
A GAY 


ibing a country dane e, 


ALNT New England knight of the quill, de- 
Vs: 

e~ r 

* o 

the heaving 


reous strings of glass 


bosoms of the villare belles, like polished 





rubies on the svrface of warm apple dumpling 
r 
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